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‘BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” — Cowper. 
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THE MISS PEMBERTONS AT DAME WLLSON’S COTTAGE, 


MAIDEN MAY. 
CHAPTER XI.—HARRY OFF TO SEA. 

A LETTER from Captain Fancourt at length 

arrived, summoning Harry to join the Triton. 

He bade an affectionate farewell to his kind old 

uncle. His brother had remarked the failing health 
of Sir Reginald. 

“T shall be very sorry when he goes, but pro- 

bably when you next come to see us, you will find 
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us here,” observed Algernon, “ unless our uncle 
should’ turn up and claim the title and property, and 
as he has not been heard of for a long time, I do not 
think that likely.” 

“<T have no wish to be here except as Sir Reginald’s 
guest,” answered Harry, with more feeling than his 
brother had displayed. ‘‘ I hope that our old uncle 
will live for many a year to come.” 

In those times of fierce and active warfare it was 
far more trying to the loviug ones who remained at 
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home when the moment of departure arrived, than to 
the brave and gallant soldiers and sailors who were 
going away to fight their country’s battles, They 
could not help reflecting how many were likely to 
fall in the contest, and that, though victories should 
be gained, their aching eyes might some day see in 
the list of killed or wounded the names of those from 
whom they now parted so full of life and spirits. 

‘‘Do not be cast down, mother,” exclaimed Harry, 
as Mrs. Castleton pressed her gallant boy to her 
heart. ‘‘I shall come back safe and sound, depend 
on that; remember the verse of the song in Dibdin’s 
new play :— 

*‘There’s a sweet little cherub who sits up aloft 
To take care of the life of poor Jack.” 


‘Let us rather trust to Him by whom the hairs 
of our head are all numbered—without whose know- 
ledge not a sparrow falls to the ground—instead of 
talking in that light way,” murmured Miss Mary, 
who was sitting knitting near the window. ‘“ Let 
us pray to Him, my dear Harry, that you may be 
brought back in safety.” 

‘‘T will, Cousin Mary,” said Harry, ‘‘and I am 
sure mother will too. I spoké thoughtlessly. It is 
the way of speaking one is accustomed to hear.” 

‘Too much, I am afraid,” Said Miss Mary. ‘‘ We 
are all too apt to speak lightly oi such matters.” 

The carriage came to the door. 

“You will continue to study French diligently, 
Master Harry,” said Madame De La Motte, as she 
wished him good-by. ‘Though my cotiitrymen 
are your enemies, you will love the language for 
my sake, will you not?” 

Harry promised that he would do as she advised ; 
indeed, he was well aware that the knowledge he 
already possessed was likely to prove very useful to 
him on many occasions. 

His sister Julia was the last of the family he em- 
braced. 

“The next time I come home I must bring my 
old shipmate, Headland; I am glad to find that he 
has joined the Triton. He is one of the noblest and 
most gallant fellows alive,’ he said, as~he wished 
her good-by. 

‘‘Though we shall be happy to see your friend, I 
only want you to bring yourself back, Harry, safe 
and sound, with your proper complement, of arms 
and legs,”’ shw answered, smiling through her tears. 

‘‘T would sacrifice one or the other to have my 
name in the ‘Gazette’ and to gain my promotion, so I 
can make no promises,” he replied, epringitig into 
the carriage after Algernon, and waving his hat as 
it drove off. 

A number of the surrounding tenantry had as- 
sembled near the park-gates to bid farewell to the 
young sailor who was going off to fight King 
George’s enemies on the high seas. Harry stopped 
the postboy that he might put his hand out of the 
carriage to wish Mr. Groocock, who was among them, 
good-by, and to thank them for their good wishes, 
—.. at all events to do his best to prevent the 

rench from setting foot on the shores of England, 
and disturbing them in their quiet homes. Their 
hearty cheers as he drove off restored his spirits. 

‘* It pays one for going away when the people show 
such kind feeling, and I hope when I come back to 
be received with as hearty a welcome,” he remarked 
to Algernon, who accompanied him as far as the 
next town, through which the coach passed. 





There seemed a blank at Texford after Harry had 
gone. 

The next day the Miss Pembertons moved into 
Downside Cottage. To some of the more worldly 
guests their departure was a relief, as they freely 
expressed opinions which were looked upon as 
savouring too strongly of what was called Methodism 
to be uttered in polite society. 

Although she could not see the expression which 
her remarks called forth on the countenances of the 
company, Miss Mary was often aware by the tone of 
their voices that what she said was unpalatable. 
This, however, though it grieved her gentle spirit, 
did not anger her, and she spoke in so mild and 
loving a way that even those who were least disposed 
to adopt her principles could not help acknowledging 
that she was sincere and faithful in her belief. 

The Miss Pembertons had not been long settled in 
their new abode before they began to visit their 
poorer neighbours. The blind lady and her sister 
were soon known in all parts of the village, and 
might be seen every day walking arm-in-arm, now 
stopping at one cottage to admire the flowers in the 
little plot of ground before it, or now at another to 
inquire after the health of one of the inmates. The 
sick and the afflicted received their first attentions; 
Miss Mary could quote large portions of the Scrip- 
tures, and explain them with a clearness and sim- 
plicity suited to the comprehension of the most igno- 
rant of those she addressed. 

The sisters had no carriage, for their income was 
limited; but those in distress found them liberal in 
their gifts, and the inhabitants of Hurlston averred 
that they might have kept not only a pony-chaise, but 
a carriage and pair, with the sums they annually dis- 
tributed in the place. Their charities were, however, 
discerning and judicious, and although those who 
had brought themselves into poverty received assist- 
ance when there was a prospect of their amending, 
if they were known to be continuing in an evil 
course they might in vain look for help, and were 
pretty sure to meet with a somewhat strong rebuke 
from Miss Jane, as Miss Pemberton was generally 
called. In their inquiries about the people they 
were helped by a good dame, one of the oldest inha- 
bitants, Granny Wilson, who lived in a nice tidy 
cottage, with an orphan grandchild. Though their 
charity was generally distributed by Miss Jane’s 
hand, Miss Mary was the greatest favourite. The 
sweet expression of her sightless countenance, and 
her gentle voice, won all hearts. Though Miss 
Mary never ventured outside their gate without her 
sister, she was wont to wander about the grounds 
by herself. The flower-garden was under her espe- 
cial care. She was said to know, indeed, every 
flower which grew in it, and to point not only to 
any rose-tree which was named, but to each parti- 
cular rose growing on it, with as much certainty as 
if she could see it before her. 

A year had passed since the two spinster ladies 
had taken possession of Downside. 

One morning, while Miss Pemberton had gone 
over to Texford, her sister was engaged, scissors in 
hand, in clipping the dead flower-stalks in front of 
the cottage. * 

_ “Q@ood-morning, Miss Mary,” said a voice. ‘Am 
1 to leave any fish for you to-day ?”’ 

‘‘ Pray do, Mistress Halliburt ; Susan knows what 
we require. And you have brought your little girl 
with you; I heard her light footstep as she tripped 
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by your side. I should like to talk to her while you 
goin. Come here, my dear,”’ she said, as the dame 
wont round to the back entrance; ‘‘I have heard of 
you, though I forget your name ; what is it?” 

‘‘My name is Maiden May, please, Miss Mary; 
and I have heard of you and how kind you are to 
the poor; and I love you very much,” answered the 
little girl, looking up naively at the blind lady’s 
face. 

‘‘Your name is a pretty one,” said Miss Mary, a 
smile lighting up her countenance as she spoke, 
produced by the child’s remark. ‘Why are you 
called Maiden May?” 

‘Father called me so when he found me a long 
time ago,” answered May. 

‘‘When he found you, my child, what do you 
mean ?’’ asked Miss Mary, with surprise. 

‘When I came in the big ship with my ayah, and 
was wrecked among the fierce waves,” answered 
May. 

I do not clearly understand you. 
Halliburt your mother ?” 

‘“Oh, yes, and I love her and father and Jacob 
and the rest so much,” said May. ‘I have no 
other mother.” 

“Ts your mother’s name Halliburt ?” 

at 

“‘T cannot understand what you mean, my dear; 
I must ask Mistress Halliburt to explain to me,” 
said Miss Mary. 

‘Ah, yes, do; she will tell you. But I remember 
that father found me on board the big ship, and 
brought me home in the boat, and mother took care 
of me, and Jacob used to walk with me every day 
till I was old enough to go out with mother.” 

‘** But who is Jacob?”’ asked Miss Mary. 

‘‘ He is brother Jacob, and he is so kind, and he 
tries to teach me to read; but he does not know 
much about it himself, and I can now read as fast as 
he can.” 

‘Does your mother not teach you?” asked Miss 
Mary. 

‘*Not much, she has no time; but father on 
Sunday tells me stories from the Bible. He can 
read very well, though he sometimes stops to spell 
the words, just as I do. There is only the Bible 
and one book we have got at home.” 

‘* Would you like, my little girl, to come up here 
and learn to read? My sister will teach you, and I 
think I can help, though I cannot see what is 
printed in a book.” 

‘Oh, yes, so much, if mother will let me,” an- 
swered May. ‘I am sure I should remember all 
you tell me, and then I might teach Jacob to read 
better than he does now. Ah, here comes my 
mother.” 

“You can go round the garden and look at the 
flowers while I talk to her.” 

“Thank you, Miss Mary; I so love flowers. We 
have none near our cottage, for they would not grow 
on the sand,” and May ran off, stopping like a gay 
butterfly, now before one flower, now before another, 
to admire its beauty and enjoy its fragrance. 

“Tf you can spare a few moments, Mistress 
Halliburt, I should like to learn from you more than 
I can understand from the account your little girl 
has been giving me of herself,” said Miss Mary, as 
the dame approached her. ‘‘She has been talking 
about a wreck and being brought on shore by your 
husband. Is she not really your child ?”’ 


Is not Dame 





‘We love her as much as if she was, but she has 
been telling you the truth, Miss Mary,” answered 
the dame. ‘‘We have been unable to gain any 
tidings of her friends, though we have done all we 
could to inquire for them, and though we are loth © 
for her sake to bring her up as a fisherman's child, 
we would not part with her unless to those who 
could do better for her welfare.” 

The dame then described how May had been 
brought from the wreck, and how, from the dress 
the little girl had on, and the locket round her neck, 
and more especially from her appearance, there could 
be no doubt that she was the child of gentlefolks. 

‘From the tone of her voice and the account my 
sister gave of her, I feel sure that you are right, 
Mistress Halliburt,” said Miss May. ‘If you can 
spare her to-day, I should like to keep her with me, 
and you can call or send for her when you have 
finished your rounds. I shall esteem it a favour if 
you will bring her up to-morrow morning, and let 
my sister see her, and if we can in the meantime 
think of anything to benefit the child, we will let 
you know.” 

The dame expressed her gratitude for the interest 
Miss Mary took in Maiden May, but she could not 
help feeling somewhat jealous lest the blind lady 
should rob her and Adam of some of the affection 
which the child had bestowed on them. Still she 
was too right-minded to allow the feeling to interfere 
with May’s interest. She readily agreed to let her 
remain, and also to bring her up the next morning, 
that Miss Pemberton might see her and form her 
own opinion about the child. 

Calling May, she told her that she was to stay 
with Miss Mary, ‘‘and if Miss Mary wants you to 
lead her about, you must be very careful where you 
go, and mind to tell her everything you see; but 
don’t talk too much if it seems to weary her,” added 
the dame in a whisper, as, kissing May, she wished 
her good-by. 


CHAPTER XII.—MAY'S SCHOOLING. 


Maren May, on finding herself alone with Miss 
Mary, at once went up, with a confidence she might 
not have felt with a person not deprived of sight as 
the kind lady was, and took her hand. 

‘Mother told me to ask whether you would like 
me to lead you about the garden. May I do so?” 

‘‘T should like you to lead me about very much, 
though I think I know my way pretty well. But 
you must — whenever you come to a flower you 
admire, and I will tell you its name, and you must 
describe to me anything else you see—birds or 
butterflies or other insects. As my eyes are blind, 
you must use yours instead of them for my benefit.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, Miss Mary; I will try and do what you 
say,”’ exclaimed May, delighted to find that she could 
be of use to the blind lady. A new existence seemed 
suddenly opened out to her. The gentle and refined 
tone of voice of Miss Mary sounded pleasing to her 
ear, although she did not understand all that she 
said, her language was so different to that she had 
been accustomed to hear used in the fisherman’s 
cottage. 

Then she was delighted with the new and beauti- 
ful flowers, and her wonder was excited when she 
found that they all had names, and that Miss Mary, 
though blind, could tell their colours and describe 
them so perfectly. Miss Mary also told her the 
names of the birds whose notes they heard as they 
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walked about the grounds, and May in return de- 
scribed with a minuteness which surprised her blind 
friend a number of objects both animate and imani- 
mate which she thought would interest her, while 
she asked a variety of questions which, though ex- 
hibiting her ignorance, showed a large amount of 
intelligence and desire to obtain information. The 
child was evidently natural and thoroughly un- 
affected, without either timidity or rustic bashful- 
ness. She had, indeed, been treated with uniform 
kindness, and with even a certain amount of respect, 
which the fisherman and his family could not help 
feeling for her. Though the dame had not failed in 
endeavouring to correct any faults she might have 
exhibited, yet she had done so with that gentleness 
and firmness which made the little girl sensible that 
her kind protectress did so for her benefit alone. 
The dame found the task a very easy one, for Maiden 
May rarely required a rebuke. 

Still, though her voice was gentle, the child had 
caught the idiom and pronunciation of the fisherman’s 
family ; but even in that respect there was a natural 
refinement in the tone of her voice; and as Adam 
was a God-fearing man, and had brought up his 
sons to fear God also, no 8 language or objec- 
tionable expressions were ever heard in his cottage. 
Indeed, more true refinement is oftener found among 
the lower classes where religious principles exist than 
is generally supposed. 

Miss Mary, after walking till she was tired, invited 
her young guest into the house. Luncheon was 
placed on the table; Susan attended her mistress 
and placed delicacies before May such as she had 
never before tasted. In spite, however, of Susan’s 
pressing invitations to take more, she ate but 
sparingly, to the surprise of the kind woman, who 

ought that the little fisher-girl would have done 
more justice to the good things offered her. 

“She has quite a young lady’s appetite,” she 
observed afterwards to Miss Mary. 

‘‘ That is not surprising, for a young lady she is, 
depend on that. It will be a grievous pity if her 
relatives are not to be found,’’ was the answer. 

After luncheon, Miss Mary got out a book and 
placed it before May, and begged her to read from 
it. By the way May endeavoured to spell out the 
words Miss Mary discovered that she had made but 
very little progress in her education. 

‘‘ Please, I think I could say my lessons better in 
the Bible if I could find the verses father teaches 
me,’’ said May, with perfect honesty. 

Miss Mary rang to obtain Susan’s assistance, 
and May asked her to find the Sermon on the Mount. 
May read out nearly the whole of the first chapter, 
with a peculiar tone and pronunciation, which she 
had learned from honest Adam, following the words 
with her finger. 

‘‘T rather think, my little maid, that you know 
the verses by heart,’’ observed Miss Mary. 

‘Oh, yes,” answered May, naively, ‘‘I could not 
read them without; but I will try and learn more 
before I next come.” 

Miss Mary was, however, inclined to advise her 
not to make the attempt, as she would learn to pro- 
nounce the words with the accent which sounded so 
harsh to her ears. 

‘‘ But, however pronounced, they are God’s words,” 
she thought to herself. ‘‘I should not prevent her 
learning even a verse from His book. She will soon 
gain the right pronunciation from educated people,” 





The time passed as pleasantly with Miss Mary as 
with May herself. 

At length Susan appeared to say that a fisher-lad, 
one of Dame Halliburt’s sons, had come to fetch the 
little girl. 

‘Who is it?’ asked Miss Mary. 

‘‘Qh, it is sure to be brother Jacob, the rest have 
gone out with father,” answered May. 

Jacob was desired to walk in. He stood in the 
hall, hat in hand, watching the door of the drawing- 
room, through which Susan had intimated May 
would appear. As soon as she saw him she ran 
forward and took both of his hands, pleasure beam- 
ing on her countenance. He stooped down and 
kissed her. 

‘‘ Are you ready to come with me, Maidy May?” 
he asked; ‘‘you don’t want to stop away from us 
with the ladies here, do you?” 

‘Oh, no, no, Jacob!” answered May, holding him 
tightly by the hand; ‘I don’t want to leave father 
or mother or you; I will go back with you as soon 
as you like.” 

Miss Mary overheard the latter part of the con- 
versation as she followed May out of the drawing- 
room. 

“‘T hear, my good lad, that you have been very 
kind to the little girl; and pray understand that we 
do not wish to rob you of her; and if we ask her to 
come up here, it will only be to help you in teaching 
her to read, as I understand you have been accus- 
tomed to do.” 

‘Please, ma’am, I am a very poor scholar,” 
answered Jacob; ‘“‘ but I do my best, and I shall 
be main glad if you will help me.” 

Hand-in-hand May and Jacob set off to return 
home. 

That evening Jacob might have been seen with 
the Bible before him, and May seated by his side, 
while he tried to help her to read. As the lamp fell 
on their countenances, the contrast between the fair, 
delicate-looking child and the big, strongly-built 
fisher-boy, with his well-bronzed, broad and honest 
face, would not have failed to be remarked by a 
stranger entering the room. 

Jacob spelt out the words one by one, pronouncing 
them with his broad accent as he gained their mean- 
ing, while May followed him, imitating exactly the 
intonation of his voice. Sometimes she not only 
caught him up, but got ahead, reading on several 
words by herself, greatly to her delight. 

‘*Ah, May! I see how it is,” said Jacob, with a 
sigh. ‘‘ You will be quicker with your books than I 
ever shall be, and if the kind ladies at Downside wish 
to teach you, it’s not for me to say them nay; but I 
would that I had more learning for your sake, and 
I shall be jealous of them, that I shall, when I find 
that you can read off out of any book you have got 
as smoothly as you do the verses you have learned 
by rote. Oh, you will be laughing at me then.” 

‘No, no, Jacob! I will never laugh at you. You 
taught me all I know about reading, and I shall 
never forget that, even if I learn to read ever so well.” 

Next morning, when Adamcame home from fishing, 
the dame told him the interest Miss Mary Pemberton 
seemed to take in Maiden May, and of her expecta- 
tion that the Miss Pembertons would wish to have 
the little girl up to instruct her better than they 
could at home. Adam agreed that it would not be 
right to prevent their charge enjoying the benefit 
which such instruction would undoubtedly be to her. 
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HOW TO CATCH OUSTOM. 


“But they must not rob us of her altogether, 
dame. I could not bear to part with the little 
maiden, and what is more I won’t, unless her own 
kindred come to claim her, and then it would go sore 
against the grain to give her up. But right is right, 
and we could not stand out against that.” 

“Tf the Miss Pembertons wish to take the little 
girl into their house and make a little lady of her 
it would not be right, I fear, Adam, to say ‘No’ 
to them.” 

“She is a little lady already,” answered Adam, 
sturdily. ‘They could not make her so more than 
she is already.” 

‘But I am afraid the way we live, and speak too, 
Adam, is not like that of gentlefolks; and though 
our Maiden May is a little lady, and better than 
many little ladies I have known in all her ways, she 
will become in time too much like one of us to 
please those to whom she belongs, I am afraid,” ob- 
served the dame, who had from her experience 
as a domestic servant in Mr. Castleton’s family, 
a clearer perception of the difference between the 
habits of her own class and those of the upper orders 
of society than her husband. Still Adam was not to 
be convinced. 

‘‘We are bringing her up as a Christian child 
should be brought up, to be good and obedient,” he 
observed, in a determined tone, ‘‘and that’s more 
than many among the gentry are. You know, 
Betsy, you wouldn’t like her to be like that Miss 
Castleton you told ‘me of.” 

‘‘No more I should,” answered the dame; “ but 
though the Pembertons are of her kindred, they are 
truly Christian ladies, and Maiden May could only 
learn good from them.” 

As is often the case in a matrimonial discussion, 
the wife had the best of the argument, but they were 
still uncertain whether the Miss Pembertons would 
even make the offer which the dame had suggested 
as possible. She, at all events, had promised to take 
Maiden May up to them, and Adam could not pro- 
hibit her doing so. 





HOW TO CATCH CUSTOM. 


[NDEPENDENT of the arts of puffing and adver- 
tising by the aid of the press—the plan of men 
of capital and commercial enterprise—there is another 
art sedulously practised by the London shopkeeper, 
and which, in a sense, is*peculiar to him. In the 
provincial towns and cities, for the most part it is 
respectability and long-standing that brings and per- 
petuates custom to the trader, so that it is worth his 
while to cultivate, above all things, a character for 
uprightness and fair dealing. But in London, though 
here also such qualities are the surest passports to 
ultimate success, there is always a prodigious stream 
of custom, rightly designated chance custom, con- 
stantly running along the high roads of traffic, and 
the man who can manage to catch the largest share 
of it, fingers most of the ready money, and for a time 
prospers best. This fact it is that makes rents so 
high and land so dear along these crowded channels. 
The dealer situated in the tide-way has really no 
need to advertise in the newspapers or to placard the 
walls, unless in exceptional cases; all he has to do 
is to make the most of his shop-frontage—to exhibit 
his attractions in the most striking and captivating 
form—to bait his hooks, in short, and to catch custom 
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as it floats past. The multitudinous and ingenious 
modes and methods in-which the London tradesman 
does this, form one of the most curious studies which 
the capital presents. We can notice but a fractional 
part of them, seeing that the details would fill a 
volume; but we will mark a few salient features 
which may suffice to set the reader who has an eye 
for this sort of investigation upon the right track, 
and enable him to select for himself, as he walks the 
streets, fit subjects for contemplation. 

Note, in the first place, the characteristic economy 
of space practised by the shopkeeping tenant in a 
leading thoroughfare, remembering that he may 
have to pay forty or fifty pounds a year for every 
twelve inches of frontage. oo will observe that he 
does not indulge in a private door to his house, 
unless, letting the upper part of it in offices, a private 
door is indispensable. Generally, the passage leading 
to the upper floors is thrown into the shop; and not 
only this, but the party-wall—or his share of it— 
which separates it from his neighbours, is cut away 
to the depth of a few inches and glazed over, thus 
adding to the space available for exhibition. Then 
the plate-glass window, with its burnished brass 
fittings, is backed by a deep recess to allow of the 
goods being arranged in rows retreating at acute 
angles from the front, so that the eye of the spectator 
rakes them, as it were, and seeing the more distant 
ones indistinctly, he is induced to pause, and may be 
tempted to enter to examine them more minutely. 
Note the large area of space which is brought into 
view, even in a ten-foot window, by this ingenious 
artifice, by which a small space is practically mul- 
tiplied four or five fold. Observe, further, that no 
opaque eclipsing substance is allowed to obstruct the 
view: if supports are wanted, they are of invisible 
wire or of solid crystal; if shelves hang down from 
the top, they are of glass utterly colourless; while 
the choicest articles are seen grouped under glass 
shades. Observe, further, that the whole of the 
elaborate display is doubled by reflection in the wall 
of mirror that flanks it on the right, and perhaps 
doubled again by another mirrored wall on the left. 
When seen from the street a shop thus arranged 
looks at night, when the rows of gas-jets are burning, 
like a spacious saloon of indefinite extent, so that 
there can hardly be a greater contrast than here 
exists between outward and visible signs and the 
actual fact. 

On the subject of show space we may remark that 
there is a class of shops—and they are by no means 
the least interesting class—to which a liberal space 
for exhibition is quite indispensable. Such shops, 
however, do not affect the fashionable and expensive 
thoroughfares, but prefer the long wide roads 
running towards the suburbs, where the footpaths 
are of considerable width, and the traffic compara- 
tively moderate. It is in such localities that the shop 
walks out of doors and takes an airing, squatting 
itself on the broad pavements, often down to the 
very kerb, and leaving a practicable thoroughfare 
for the public between the rows of goods for sale. It 
is quite a windfall for a shopkeeper located in such 
a district when his next-door neighbour is compelled 
to close, or retires with a fortune, or disappears in 
any way whatever; for then those who are left on 
either side can appropriate the abandoned space so 
long as it remains unlet, and they invariably do so 
without loss of time, doubtless to the increase of 
their trade. More fortunate stillis the man at 
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the corner of a side street, or whose shop is 
situated close to a dead wall. In such -fortunate 
instances the saleable wares are sure to overspread 
the soil like some abnormal growth of vegetation ; 
and at times it is seen to abound in such prodigious 
quantities that it is a perfect marvel what becomes 
of the mass of goods at night, when they must of 
necessity be taken within doors. The worst of this 
-strange invasion of neutral territory is that it some- 
times leads to a species of intestine warfare between 
the rival squatters, or their representatives the 
bawling shop-boys. Quarrels in such cases are apt 
to be extremely bitter while they last, seeing that 
neither of the disputants has any legal right, and 
consequently there is no conceivable jurisdiction to 
which they can appeal. Such quarrels are seldom 
of long duration; still it is not pleasant to record 
the fact that they do sometimes lead to actual con- 
tentions vi e¢ armis. 

It is hopeless to think of catching chance custom 
unless you can catch the eye of the customer. If 
modest merit wraps itself up in its own virtue, and 
retires into the shade, it will have to be its own 
reward—a consummation which, unobjectionable as 
it is in a moral point of view, does not enhance one’s 
balance at the banker’s. §8o, the grand rule of the 
shopkeeper is not to retire into the shade, but to 
come forward and to claim and arrest attention by 
every possible means. Singular enough are some of 
the devices he resorts to to obtain the distinction he 
desiderates. Here and there you come upon a shop 


which distinguishes itself by not being to appearance 
a shop at all; perhaps it is a private room fitted up 
with all imaginable appliances of luxury and ease, 
in which a male or female exquisite (a dummy of 
course) clad in the most recherché costume of the 


season, lolls or reclines in a graceful attitude on a 
richly carved and embroidered fautewl. Perhaps it 
is a sporting scene, where a huntsman, booted, 
spurred, and scarlet-coated, and mounted on a 
prancing chestnut of splendid proportions, is in the 
act of leaping a double fence. Perhaps it is a 
studio, where designers are modelling or sculptors 
chipping away at their marble blocks in view of all 
that pass by. Or it may be a company of young 
lasses, ‘‘ forty working like one” at the incomparable 
sewing-machines. Or it isa number of young experts 
engaged in the fabrication of cigars—or a group 
of foreigners plying a ponderous cocoa-making 
machine. Or the shop is a collection of waterworks 
—a grand display of most perplexing problems in 
hydraulics, with a background of filtering machines. 
Nay, it may be that it is a cool grot where cascades 
are dripping over rocks among ferns and mosses, and 
the fishes are seen darting in and out beneath the 
flat leaves of the water-lilies. 

Demonstrations of this description entail, it may 
well be imagined, much expense, and they need only 
be looked for in quarters where the moneyed classes 
resort, and which form loitering promenades for 
fashionable folks. There are, however, demonstra- 
tions of a kindred nature which crop up here and 
there, all over London, especially at certain seasons 
of the year. Thus, an ambitious shoemaker—or 
rather shoe-dealer—for shoemakers are comparatively 
rare among the catchers of custom—vwill exhibit a 
monster boot that might have fitted the Colossus of 
Rhodes, and whose vast substance darkens the up- 
stair rooms of his dwelling. A dealer in hardware 
shell sport a gridiron which might have served for 





the martyrdom of St. Lawrence. A hatter shal} 
elevate a symbolical beaver that would extinguish 
Polyphemus himself, or rival an Indian wigwam. 
A pork-butcher shall hoist a sausage which would 
load a waggon; a tea-dealer a teapot that would 
shelter his entire family with an occasional visitor or 
two into the bargain. These Cyclopean symbols are 
hardly so prevalent at the present time as they once 
were, but still they are not far to seek. Akin to 
them are those queer instances in which the shop 
eats up the whole house, a phenomenon which occurs 
most liberally at definite periods; thus, when the 
game season commences, you see Mr. Partridge’s 
house all legs and wings from the basement floor to 
the very garrets. At Michaelmas he shall be 
smothered in geese almost to the same extent; and 
at Christmas he is, if possible, still more demons- 
trative, only then he attracts less notice, because all 
the other purveyors of Christmas fare are doing 
much the same, and the highways are everywhere 
abounding in spectacles of a similar kind, and 
fragrant with appetising odours. 

In default of any special wares to exhibit, the 
tradesman will sometimes challenge attention by 
painting his house all over with some glaring colour, 
which it is impossible not to notice, or in some 
striking pattern still more attractive to the eye ; thus 
there are red houses, green houses, yellow houses, 
and houses dressed in sky-blue; and there are houses 
covered completely with chequers, and others again 
with variegated stripes; and here and there we fall 
in with a house draped in mourning paint, esta- 
blished, of course, for the benefit of the bereaved. 

We may notice lastly what may be called, for 
want of a better name, extraneous attractions, by 
which we mean attempts to catch the eye with some- 
thing showy or startling, which may have some 
relation to the business of the trader who exhibits 
it, or may have none. Thus a plumber, whose 
stock-in-trade is the last thing a casual passer-by 
would stop to admire, will exhibit casts of statues 
or statuettes in lead or in plaster painted a lead 
colour. <A harness-maker will hang in his window 
a highly-coloured sporting picture. Most notable in 
this suggestive sort of display is the fishmonger, who 
sometimes treats us to a view of fishing-vessels at 
sea trawling for mackerel by moonlight, and some- 
times to that of a fairly good painting of fish grouped 
in heaps upon a rocky shore. Such exhibitions have 
at least the merit of being connected historically 
with the trades of their owners; but, on the other 
hand, there are no end of shops in the by-ways and 
suburbs which will fly any sort of irrelevant flag 
for the sake of obtaining récognition ; for instance, 
one sees a flaming-coloured cartoon adorning the 
grimy walls of the retailer of coals, firewood, and 
potatoes. The proprietor or proprietress of tripe and 
trotters shall appeal to you with a distressful scene, 
depicting the disconsolate Paul tearing his hair over 
the corpse of Virginia. The shop which is brimming 
over with red-herrings, whelks, and periwinkles 
shall yet touch the sublime by means of an awful 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, or the horrors of an 
earthquake. It is ‘‘In the name of the prophet, 
figs! ’’ over and over and over again. But where is 
the harm? and what would you have? Men must 
live, you know. 

We must not leave the subject without a word of 
warning. In some of the best London thoroughfares 
are shops which, from time immemorial, have 
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been ‘ selling off,” and where the chances are that 
incautious customers will pay pounds for flashy 
jewellery or ‘‘Brummagem” plate, not worth as 
many pence. 

We need add no more. All that is said above, 
and all that it suggests, only tends to show that 
fishing for custom is, after all, a recondite sort of 
angling, a really arduous and serious business, and 
one in which no man lacking in either judgment or 
industry can reasonably hope for any remarkable 
success. 





“IN MEMORIAM” AND THE BIBLE. 

OF beet of our readers are no doubt acquainted 

with the Bishop of St. Andrews’ book on Shake- 
speare’s knowledge and use of the Bible. They have 
learned from Dr. Wordsworth’s pages how much 
England@’s great bard knew and remembered of Holy 
Writ, and how often its phrases and ideas were used 
by him. In Shakespeare’s day the Bible was one 
of the few books accessible to the common people, 
and at that time it possessed all the novelty and in- 
terest of a new-found treasure. Its pages were 
resorted to not only as a grand directory in religious 
matters, but also as a repository of knowledge of all 
kinds. It was the statesman’s manual in the days 
of good Queen Bess; we can see how frequently 
then, as subsequently in the time of Cromwell, its 
contents gave edge to the arguments of those who 
made laws for the government of the country. We 
can hardly read a state paper of Cecil’s, or a speech of 
Pym’s or of Sir John Eliot’s, without alighting on 
scriptural phrases. 

It would be an interesting work to exhibit how far 
the knowledge and use of the Bible have coloured 
the ideas and language of our national literature 
since Shakespeare’s time. Of course Milton is per- 
vaded with scriptural allusions; this was to be ex- 
pected from the author as well as from the nature 
of his subjects. The same may be said of many 
later writers—such as Cowper and Pollock; but we 
should find in al/ our imaginative writers more or 
less reference to the Bible. We shall find in Dryden, 
Pope, Gray, Scott, Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, and 
not least, in Tennyson, ideas borrowed from the 
sacred writers. The Bible is indeed the Book of 
books in more senses than one, and in secular as 
well as sacred associations. The candid and spon- 
taneous judgment of men has led them to its pages 
for that which will add force and brilliancy to their 
own thoughts. No other book occupies the same 
position in the estimation of men; a silent homage 
this to the majesty and pervading influence of the 
Bible. It is a sorrowful fact, when we dwell upon 
his career; that no writer seems to have delighted 
more in the language of the Bible than did Lord 
Byron. He has left it on record as his opinion that 
the sublimest poetry in the world is to be found in 
the Book of Job. How he felt the influence of Bible 
themes may be seen in his ‘‘ Hebrew Melodies,” the 
tenderest and purest of all his writings. 

We would desire now to show how one of our 
living poets, Alfred Tennyson,* draws upon the Holy 





* That Mr. Tennyson’s popularity is not on the wane is manifested in 
other ways than by the numerous editions and vast sale of his works. It 
is said that one no slight reason of his removing from the Isle of Wight 
was to escape the harassing curiosity of countless visitors. He has built 
a commodious house in a secluded part of the Surrey wolds, but already 
the “‘ tourists” have found the place, and Haslemere, from a quiet village, 
is said to have become a place of pilgrimage, the majority of visitors 
atrivin on the slender chance of catching a glimpse of the poet, 





Scriptures for many of his illustrations. We confine 
ourselves on the present occasion to the best known 
of all his poems, ‘‘ Jn Memoriam,” of which it has 
been said that its supreme charm resides in its 
elevated Christian feeling. 

Our first instance is taken from the introductory 
poem : 


‘* Forgive what seem’d my sin in me}; 
What seem’d my worth since I began; 
For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee.” 


Here we are at once reminded of the language of 
David in the 16th Psalm—a Psalm, indeed, the 
entire of which may well have been in the poet’s 
mind while composing “In Memoriam.” In the 
second verse the Psalmist exclaims, ‘‘O my soul, thou 
hast said unto the Lord, Thou art my Lord: my 
goodness extendeth not to thee, but to the saints that are 
in the earth, and to the excellent, in whom is all my 
delight.’ 

The address to the ‘Old Yew,” in the second 
poem, is plainly suggested by a passage in the Book 
of Job (chap. viii. verse 17): ‘‘ His roots are wrapped 
about the heap, and seeth the place of stones.” 


** Old yew which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead, 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 
Thy roots are wrapped about the bones.” 


The pistuse of yearning after that which has 
passed beyond our reach, which we have in the first 
verse of Poem xiii.— 


‘Tears of the widower when he sees 
A late lost form that sleep reveals, 
And moves his doubtful arms and feels 
Her place is empty, fall like these,” 


reminds us of the touching pening of the third 


chapter of the Canticles: ‘“‘By night on my bed I 
sought him whom my soul loveth; I sought him, but 
I found him not.” 

If the fancies of the poet assure him that the friend 
whom he mourns is even now passing 


‘* Athwart a plane of molten glass,” 


it is because he has in his mind’s eye the glorious 
picture in the fifteenth chapter of the Reyelation— 
‘And I saw as it were a sea of glass.” 

The aspiration— 


‘© Ah yet, ev’n yet, if this might be, 
I falling on his faithful heart 
Would breathing through his lips impart 
The life that almost dies in me,” 


is suggested by the instances of restoration from 
death recorded in the Bible, which were effected in 
this manner, as, for example, when Elijah stretched 
himself upon the widow’s child, or Paul ‘fell on” 
Eutychus and his life returned to him. 

In the lines (Poem xxyi.)— 


**Qh, if indeed that eye foresee, 
Or see (in Him is no before),” 


the reference is to the fact that “ all things are naked 
and open unto the eyes of Him with whom we have 
to do,” is plainly one drawn from Scripture. (See 
such passages as Heb. iv. 13; Rom. iv. 17; John 
viii. 58.) 

The prayer— 
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‘©O Father, touch the East, and light 
The light that shone when Hope was born,” 


While it refers to the Light that shone on the morning 
of the’Nativity, gives Christ one of his most precious 
titles—‘‘ The Lord Jesus Christ, which is our Hope” 
(1 Tint, i. 1). 

The beatitiful episode of Lazarus in the thirty-first 
and following poems is full of scriptural allusions, 
as might be supposed ; and here again our Lord is 
recognised under another of his many titles, that of 
‘‘ The Life.” 


OOS 


SOX 








sence of God from the worshipper, the veil beyond 


which the Saviour has now passed. 


‘What reed was that on which I leant ” 


(Poem Ixxxiii.) Here also an allusion to Isaiah 
xxxvi. 6 is manifest: ‘‘So thou trustest in the stafP 
of this broken reed, on Egypt; whereon if a man lean 
it will go into his hand and pierce him.” And 
Ezekiel xxix. 6, ‘‘ They have been a staff of reed 
to the house of Israel.” 

We close with what appear to be some further 
ideas taken from the Book of Job. In the ninth 


TENNYSON'S HOUSE AT BLACKDOWN. 


The verse’ (Poem liv.) 


‘* I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope,” 


is a paraphrase of Acts xvii. ver. 27, ‘That they 
should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
him, and find him.” 

The line 


‘* Behind the veil, behind the veil” 


~(Raem lv.) contains a strictly scriptural allusion to | 
e.veil of the tabernacle which concealed the pre- 





chapter of Job, verse 16, the patriarch declares he 
would still be incredulous, though having called on 
God, he had answered him: ‘If I had called, and he 
had answered me, yet would I not believe that he 
had hearkened unto my voice.”” Compare Poem xci. :— 


‘If any vision should reveal 
Thy likeness I might count it vain, 
As but the canker of the brain 3 
Yea, though it spake, and made appeal 


To chances where our lot was cast 
Together in the days behind, 
I might but say I hear a wind 
Of memory murmuring the past,” 
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In the fourteenth of Job the changes that the earth 
has experienced are thus referred to: ‘‘ The waters 
fail from the sea, and the flood decayeth and drieth 
up” (ver. 11). ‘‘And surely the mountain falling 
cometh (fadeth, margin) to nought, and the rock is 
removed out of his place” (ver. 18). 

Tennyson thus writes (Poem cxxii.):— 


‘*O Earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands ~ 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 


We might adduce further examples which would 
show how stored the poet’s mind is with scriptural 
references, but the present must suffice. No doubt 
one secret of the popularity of ‘‘In Memoriam,” 
which we believe has passed through more editions 
than any other of the poet’s works, lies in the fact 
that the writer has enriched thoughtful and solemn 
subjects with Scripture imagery, and has thus linked 
on the immortality of his own book to the higher 
immortality of that Book of books—the Bible. 

J. 0. 





JOHN STUART MILL. 


NM R. MILL wisely decided some years ago to 

forestall the demand for a record of his life 
and opinions by writing it himself. He has been 
beforehand with the biographers, though not quite 
in the sense of Dr. Johnson, who once threatened 
in his rough way to take the life of any one who 
Some ten years ago, before he 
had entered Parliament, he began to draw up the 
singular sketch of the growth of his life and opinions 
now published as his ‘‘ Autobiography’’ (Longmans), 
and he has brought it down almost to the closing 
scene at Avignon. The external details are only 
lightly traced; but as a picture of the growth of a 
mind, and the various stages of culture through 
which it passed, it leaves us little to desire. 

We may assume that our readers are already 
familiar with the outlines of that life from the 
reviews of it in the daily press. He was born in 
London on the 20th May, 1806, and was the eldest 
son of James Mill, the author of ‘‘The History of 
British India,” and during his latter years a despatch 
writer and confidential servant of the old East India 


Company. The elder Mill was the son of a pet_y~ 


tradesman and small farmer in the county of Angus, 
who was trained for the Scotch ministry, but having 
early conceived an aversion to theological studies, 
he removed to London, where he supported himself 
for many years by writing for the press, until in 1819 
he obtained an appointment in the India House. 
Like the two Bernouillis, or the still more eminent 
instance of the two Herschels, in whom a genius for 
astronomical research almost seemed hereditary, so 
the two Mills, father and son, took the same path as 
thinkers, the elder, who was the head of a school of 
thought in his day, becoming the father of a yet 
more famous son. The philosophy of James Mill 
was that of the sensational school of Hartley and 
Priestley in its most exaggerated form. In religion, 
the elder Mill had come to the opinion that, since 
natural and revealed religion stood and fell together, 


and that the like objections which applied to the one 
extended to the other, they were both alike unworthy 
of credit.* Hastily taking up the argument in 
‘‘Bishop Butler’s Analogy,” and misconceiving its 
drift, he decided on the ‘all or nothing’”’ principle 
—to reject all-since he could not at once reconcile 
and receive it as a whole. The injunction of the 
Apostle, ‘‘ prove all things, hold fast that which is 
good,” might have suggested to him a different 
course. He might have learned at last, if he had been 
more patient of difficulties, that doubts disappear of 
themselves as we grow in the knowledge of God. 
But his decision was early taken that all religion was 
a delusion, and this was founded on a shallow, one- 
sided theory of human nature. In his philosophy 
there was no place for what Jonathan Edwards 
calls the religious affections, but which may be more 
correctly described as our spiritual instincts—those 
premonitions in man which mark him out as a being 
made to seek God, if haply he may feel after Him 
and find Him, though He be not far from any one of 
us. He even went further than this. The imagina- 
tion, that window of the soul, as the intellect is its 
door to the outer world, was in his case as good as 
closed. He had schooled himself to think of man as 
a being formed for the acquisition of ‘‘ useful know- 
ledge.”’ Science, whether pure or applied—history, in 
so far asit turned on the detailsof real life—philosophy 
that took care to keep itself to that pedestrian view 
of life which is summed up in the word “ utility ”— 
of these branches of learning he was a voracious stu- 
dent. But as for poetry, fiction, or the fine arts in 
general, he held them in contempt: it was the con- 
tempt of ignorance grafted on early prejudice. His 
was a singular type of mind, the product of the 
eighteenth century in its most exaggerated and one- 
sided form. 

We have described the elder Mill’s character at 
some length, because it is impossible to understand 
the son without knowing somewhat of the father. 
But it is singular that he tells us nothing whatever 
of his mother. From his silence on the subject, 
which is so marked that it almost seems inten- 
tional, we are led to infer that she had no in- 
fluence whatever on his early training. It is 
enough to account for the extraordinary bringing 
up of the boy. His was home education of a kind 
which we cannot commend as an example. He was 
taught Greek so young that he could not remember 
the time when he began the study of it. As Greek 
was then taught through the medium of Latin, and the 
| child was set by his father to the task of studying 
Greek before he understood Latin, we may leave the 
reader to conjecture the puzzle he was in in finding out 
a word in the dictionary, and asking his father the 
meaning of the Latin equivalent. In this way the 
boy read Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, and Lucian, 
and ploughed his way through pages of crabbed 
prose before he was allowed to look into a Latin 
book, or even to approach Homer. The elder Mill 
seemed to regard poetry as a kind of prose run mad, 
and the whole stress of his education of his son 
seemed to be to keep him within the narrow lines of 
useful knowledge and that common-sense philosophy 
which he had marked out for himself. 4 

From language to logic, from the instrument of 
thought to thought itself, young Mill was passed on 
by his stern preceptor at the tender age of twelve. 
What others may think of putting the Organon of 
Aristotle in the original in the hands of a lower- 
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form schoolboy we cannot say’; to us it seems little 
less than monstrous. And yet this forcing-house 
system was carried on up to the age of eighteen with 
relentless pertinacity. ‘The boy read with his father, 
walked with him, and talked with him of the day’s 
studies, made digests of history, and wrote out 
abstracts of philosophy, till the wonder is that he 
had not verified Hobbes’ sneer, ‘‘I should have been 
as stupid as you if I hadread asmuch.” At fourteen 
there came a brief reprieve; young Mill was sent to 
France, and spent two years in the south, prin- 
cipally in the Pyrenees, learning the language and 
acquiring a sense—it was his first escape from the 
prison-house of dull and spiritless fact—of the 
sublime and beautiful in nature. This became, as 
we conceive, a turning-point in his life, and the 
beginning of a new sense that the whole of existence 
was not summed up in becoming a walking ency- 
clopeedia of useful knowledge. 

Returning from France in 1822, he now began to 
take his place at his father’s side—the champion in 
the press of the school of Utilitarians and Radical 
Reformers who centred around Bentham as their 
acknowledged chief. The younger Mill is a little 
sore on this point, as if the fame of his father as the 
head of the school had been eclipsed by Mr. 
Bentham. ‘hey should divide the crown. Mr. 
Bentham was its head in social position and length 
of purse, Mr. James Mill in literary ability and 
the power of wielding a fluent and facile pen. 
Bentham’s defects in that direction were so marked 
that his great work on jurisprudence only gained 
attention in this country after passing through the 
sieve of a French version. It was M. Dumont, a 


French Benthamite, who, to use Sydney Smith’s 
phrase, ‘‘washed him, and dressed him, and put him 


into clean linen.” But James Mill and Bentham 
together formed a combination strong enough to 
found a school and to attract disciples. Sir John 
Bowring and Sir William Molesworth, Joseph Hume 
and Roebuck, among politicians, were’the earliest re- 
eruits to the new standard. Then came Grote, and 
Austen, John and Charles, and younger men, such 
as Macaulay and Romilly, Sterling and Carlyle, 
who soon branched off from the ‘‘ Westminster Re- 
view,” took their own course in life, and in some 
cases became decided opponents of the Utilitarian 
school in which they made their first introduction 
to life. 

Thus when the Benthamites branched off, like the 
school of Hegel in Germany, into a right and left 
wing, John Stuart Mill the younger followed his 
father’¥ lead, and during his lifetime continued a 
member of the straitest sect of the Benthamites. 
After his father’s death, in 1840, he began to construct 
for himself, but it was only the old house of utility, 
with a new gable and porch. He discarded the dry 
statement of the greatest-happiness-of-the-greatest- 
number principle. He began to see that happiness, 
if our being’s ‘‘end,” must not be our ‘“‘aim;” that we 
must hit the mark, as in artillery practice, by a kind 
of ricochet fire. In his later years he departed still 
further from this. He looked on the imagination 

and feelings as a class of faculties deserving of 
culture. His ideas of the State also enlarged; he no 
longer regarded it only as a machine for registering 
ethe popular will. He even took a sentimental view 
of some subjects, such as the Subjection of Women, 
and his stern economical law of /aissez faire almost 
lapsed into Socialism. But with these heresies of 





later years, which can only be explained by the in- 
fluence of his wife, he still continued to the last a 
Benthamite in politics and a Utilitarian in morals. 

Of his later phases of opinion, and his short and 
not very successful career in Parliament, we need 
say nothing; they are in the memories of all. Not 
without honour, though certainly without much 
effect on practical legislation, Mr. Mill retired from 
Parliament after a session or two, and devoted the 
concluding years of his life to one or two works, 
such as that on the rights of women, and that on 
‘‘ Liberty,’’ which some consider his greatest work, 
but which, in our judgment, contains with much 
that is true a principle which is false, from the fact 
that man is a social being, needing help above and 
around him, and unable to evolve any sound con- 
ception of liberty unless trained also in the school 
of law. 

Having thus glanced at the life as a whole, we 
now return to study the lessons which it seems to 
suggest. No one else but Mill could have told it 
halt so well, and if he has not pointed out the moral, 
it is not for want of materials todo so. This Auto- 
biography is the record of the growth of a mind; it 
is a history of thought, not a mere chronicle of 
things as they came and went, and of the passing 
impressions which they produced. On this account, 
for the real student of human nature, especially for 
one who has made. self-improvement his aim in life, 
the lessons from John Stuart Mill’s life are most in- 
structive. He has given us a perfect draft of one- 
half of human culture, leaving the other and nobler 
half entirely out of account. It is a saying of 
Bernard of Citeaux that we pass from exterior things 
to interior, from interior to superior. This is the 
right order of growth, but sometimes it is unhappily 
the case that our advance lags at the second stage, 
and does not go on at all to the third. The force of 
early prejudice is too great, the revolt of the natural 
heart against some divine truth is too strong, parti- 
cularly if that truth has been somewhat distorted 
and placed out of its true light and proportion in the 
Word of God by the injudicious teaching of men. 
In that case the mind conceives an invincible preju- 
dice against religious truth, which it never after- 
wards overcomes. Its growth is stunted from the 
first, and it becomes a kind of mental monster deve- 
loping the intellectual life prodigiously, but at the 
expense of the spiritual. As those who are born 
lame, or with defective growth in their lower limbs, 
develop enormous power of muscle in the shoulder 
and fore-arm, so there is the same disproportionate 
unfolding in ‘‘ wisdom and in stature” with some per- 
sons. The true theory of culture is the harmonious 
progression and orderly succession of growth in each 
part of our nature, and through the three stages of 
our being. From body to soul, from soul to spirit, 
from animal to intellectual, from intellectual to 
spiritual things. If from malformation of brain, or 
neglect of parents and teachers, there is no intellec- 
tual growth whatever, then we have a state which 
we describe as idiotcy. But what shall we say of 
those whose intellectual faculties have been abnor- 
mally developed at the expense of their spiritual ? 
A sound mind in a sound body was the ideai of edu- 
cation according to a Greek; music and gymnastics, 
the one teaching the rhythmical motion of the limbs, 
the other of the mind and its powers—this was 
the sum of education according to Plato. This is 
correct as far as it goes; it errs only on the side of 
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JOHN STUART MILL. 


defect. It shuts out of view the entire spiritual side 
of our nature and the Being to whom these spiritual 
faculties tend as necessarily as a vine in a cellar to 
the light of heaven, which penetrates dimly within 
through the crevices of ashutter. ‘‘Thou hast made 
us for Thyself, and the heart is restless till it rests in 
Thee.” This golden saying of Augustine is not, as 
some think it, a grand piece of rhetoric about the 
dignity of the soul, its immensity, its insatiability 
with any good less than the “chief good.” It means 
much more. It means that there is a faculty of wor- 
ship in every human being which craves for God as 
instinctively as the eye craves for light, the ear for 
sound, or the intellect for the acquisition of know- 
ledge. 

To define man, we must not merely say of him 
with the elder Darwin, that ‘‘he is an eating and a 
drinking animal, and endowed with five gateways of 
knowledge opening out on an external world.” It is 
not enough to go on with Goéthe to describe him as a 
ding an sich, a thinking animal that is able to create 
for himself a world of ideal truth and beauty. In the 
last analysis of all, we find that he is a being who 
must adore, and who, if he will not love what he 
worships, will end in worshipping what he loves. 
This instinct of worship is described by our Lord as 
a thirst which nothing but the water of life can 
slake. But, like other cases of genuine instincts, we 
may cloy the hungry edge of appetite with unwhole- 
some food until the appetite itself becomes diseased ; 
or we may starve it down till, by long repression, we 
lose the very desire for food. Mr. Mill’s Autobio- 
graphy is an instructive lesson on this subject. If 
we wished to find a comment on this golden saying 
of Augustine, we should select the life of an intel- 
lectual prodigy, such as Goethe, or Comte, or Mill; 


and as Dr. Chalmers proved the corruption of man- 
kind not so much from their vices as their virtues, in 
the same way we should instance characters like 
these, in which the intellectual faculties were at the 
highest, while the spiritual was almost if not quite 
torpid, as proofs of our position that culture without 


— is a poor, shrunken, one-sided thing. The 
eenest perception of beauty, without any sense of 
the beauty of holiness, may make an esthetic or art 
student ; loyalty to truth without love to Him who 
came to bear witness to truth may make a philo- 
sopher; a certain zeal for goodness and a passionate 
hatred of oppression and wrong may make a 
moralist ; and yet in all these three cases there will 
be something wanting, the character will be dwarfed 
and stunted in the most essential part, and the record 
of such a life’s growth will be full of instruction and 
warning. We shall read it with a sense of pained 
surprise, moved as a spectator at a Greek tragedy 
by a feeling of “‘ pity and terror.” 

If the child is father to the man, we shall under- 
stand in James Stuart Mill’s early years the secret 
of his after-life. It was a joyless youth, all work 
and no play.« His father, James Mill, the historian 
of India, the ardent Benthamite, was by his son’s 
own showing a ,hard taskmaster, expecting, as his 
son put it, ‘effects without causes.” The child 
began Greek at three years old, had read a good 
deal of Plato at seven, and had undertaken to 
abstract Hooke’s Roman History, and to write 
digests of Roman constitutional law at eleven years of 
age. In fact, he was an infant prodigy, and it is 
a wonder that he did not share the fate of such 
precocities. That any one should survive such 
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treatment is a proof that there are some natures 
which even a pedagogue cannot crush. He 
began logic at twelve, went through a course of 
political economy, a science then itself in its infancy, 
and as immature as its youthful student, at thirteen. 
He began to contribute to the “‘ Westminster Review” 
at eighteen, and at twenty may be said to have 
launched into life an ardent reformer, an enthusiast 
for the reformation of mankind by improving our 
external circumstances, but without one single spark 
of that higher wisdom which descendeth from above, 
which, as it dare not begin in self, also dare not end 
there. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, with this ill- 
assorted mental furniture, and turned out into a 
world of living human beings a perfect intellectual 
machine, Mill should have found his existence a 
solitary and joyless one. He had lived to think, but 
life is not a mere reflex of the Cartesian formula, 
cogito ergo sum. He had no outlet for his affections, 
and what was sadder still, no sense of reverence at 
the great mystery of the universe as a whole. If we 
may judge by his own confessions, he had never once 
been taught to pray. From his silence on the subject 
wo infer that he had never known a mothet’s love, 
and thus one of the natural gateways of piety was 
closed from the first. Ife was thus like one blind 
from his birth. His father, as he tells us, had com- 
pletely weaned his mind from all trace of superstition. 
The result was inevitable; there came a time when his 
affections stunted and his aspirations starved of their 
proper nutriment began to crave for something. He 
fell into a state of profound dejection. He had made 
happiness his being’s end and aim, and had pursued 
it on the utilitarian basis of the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and its application to remedy the external 
defects of society. He found out his mistake, and 
began partially to apply the remedy, but from not 
knowing how to go to the root of the question his 
remedy was empirical only, and it allayed but did 
not heal the malady. He discovered that happiness 
should not be pursued as an end in itself, that it is 
only a flower to be plucked on the way, growing 
like the ‘‘speedwell” on the dusty road of duty. So 
far he was on the right track, and if he had taken 
one step further perhaps he might have come 
upon the true balm of Gilead, and found the true 
Physician. He resolved to discard the mere pursuit 
of happiness, having found that to increase know- 
ledge was only to increase sorrow; but here his 
philosophy ended, it could lead him no further. He 
decided to take duty for his guide instead of happi- 
ness, and so far this was an advance. But this duty 
to others is at best a blind guide, unless itself 
directed by a higher hand. Coming out of the 
narrow school of philosophic Radicals who sought 
the regeneration of society in improving the external 
condition of man, he arrived at a wider conception 
of culture. He sought to cultivate the feelings 
by the sense of the sublime and beautiful in 
nature, and here Wordsworth and the Lake 
school of poets were especially serviceable to him. 
They widened the range of his sympathies, and 
taught him to understand culture ‘as including 
the esthetic and imaginative, as well as the intel- 
lectual side of his nature. In this respect his ad- 
vance was not unlike that of Gotthe when he under- 
took his Italian journey, and so was introduced into 
the region of classic art, thus finally breaking with 
the ‘storm and stress?’ period of his earlicr culture, 
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But, as in Goéthe’s case, it was a mere artist’s 
advance from one stage of imitation to another, 
without any real insight into the true springs of 
human greatness. Suffering for the sake of others, 
“sympathy with man as man, the sacrifice even of 
culture for the sake of active benevolence, ‘‘the heart 
at leisure for itself to soothe and sympathise ’’—these 
were ideals which were foolishness to Goéthe, as the 
preaching of the cross is to the Greek, who is the 
type of mere intellect, as the Jew is the type of 
ceremonial religion without the power. It was the 
same with Mr. Mill. He contracted a sort of intel- 
lectual respect for spiritual philosophy as interpreted 
by Coleridge and his school, but that which underlay 
this philosophy and gave it a meaning it otherwise 
could not possess of itself, this was to the last unin- 
telligible to Mr. Mill. The new direction of culture in 
the channel of the affections may be said to have 
spoiled Mr. Mill’s old utilitarianism without leading 
him to the true foundation of love at its Divine source. 
His philosophy was Epicurean to the last, spoiled by 
the cross currents of Platonism, which destroyed its 
original simplicity without leading him to anything 
better. 

In this Mr. Mill presents a remarkable parallel to 
another phllosopher of the same school, whose name 
has become even more notorious. Auguste Comte, 
eminent mathematician, polytechnic professor, statis- 
tician-general of the tables of human progress, had 
alighted on a generalisation which was a kind of 
short cut to universal knowledge, and especially to 
the philosophy of history. All science has to pass 
through three stages; it emerges from the magical 
or supernatural stage, passes into the metaphysical 
stage of hypothesis, and ends in the final stage of 
positivism, where we tabulate facts and dismiss final 
causes as a mere guess in the dark of the childish 
intellect. Happy consummation, if human nature 
would only consent to accept it! Unfortunately, 
however, for the professor's peace of mind, the 
instincts of human nature are not to be eradicated in 
this way. Love and worship are instincts which no 
positive theory can make away with, and in his old 
days the professor fell in love, and so found out that 
his draft of the sciences was defective. What was 
to be done. As Mohammed had new revelations when- 
ever it was convenient to enlarge his harem, or even 
to admit a slave to the full rights of a wife—in the 
same way M. Auguste Comte modified his new 
culte. Positivism developed into the worship of 
humanity, the humanity was personified in a strange 
parody of the Romish cultus of the Virgin and Child. 
This was too much for English Positivists, and 
especially for Mr. Mill. He broke off from M. Comte, 
denounced his new religion of humanity as the 
vagaries of a mind bordering on insanity, and held 
fast to the ald position that the last word of science 
is a complete nescience of any principle behind the 
sequence of natural physical laws. Mr. Mill was, we 
admit, more consistent in repudiating these later 
phases of Positivism, but his own practice belied his 
theory. In his own case he fell into an incon- 
sistency not unlike that of Auguste Comte which he 
so loudly protested against. There are ineradicable 
instincts in man, which, if denied their proper nutri- 
ment, will ‘‘make the meat they feed upon.” 

It is a law of our nature that if we do not love what 
we worship we shall worship what we love. His 
love for his wife and regard for her memory became 
to him a kind of religion. To say that it was a love 





pessing the love of women while she lived, and that 
e deified her memory when she died, as Dante did 
that of Beatrice, and Petrarch that of Laura, is a cold 
and commonplace account of the matter. It seems 
that in his case, as in that of Comte, Atheism passed 
into idolatry. The affections usurped the place of the 
religious instincts. There is something inexpressibly 
sad in the picture as drawn by himself of the be- 
reaved and desolate old man haunting the last home 
of his wife near Avignon, bending over the ashes of 
the dead, and seeking to warm himself by the pale 
cold memory of a ‘‘ shade.” There is a legend of 
Charlemagne that his wife possessed an emerald 
which had the magic property of fascinating who- 
ever came near it. When his wife died the emerald 
was placed in her mouth and buried with her, when 
the old Kaiser would never allow the coffin out of 
his sight, and was inconsolable until one of his 
courtiers discovered the secret of the spell, and 
secretly removing the emerald, the emperor’s affee- 
tions were transferred from the dead to the living, 
Mr. Mill’s passionate reverence of his wife’s memory 
and genius, which was in his own words a ‘re. 
ligion,”’ seems as unreasonable as this fascination of 
Charlemagne. In other ages it would have been 
accounted for by the occult virtue of a gem or the 
secret power of a spell. To us the explanation is 
more simple—that he sorrowed but as one without 
hope. He loved and lost, as all must do; but not 
knowing that love has one place and worship another 
in natures like ours, he confounded the two—he 
deified the human because the divine humanised 
and made near in the person of the God-man was 
to him a mere superstition. There is something 
tragic in this consummation of the highest culture in 
a hopeless and consuming sorrow. We may say, like 
Iago, ‘“‘Oh! the pity of it—the pity of it.” His 
life is a lesson and a warning. A nature acute and 
narrow, but with a chord of tenderness in it almost 
womanly, was stirred at last on the ideal side of 
love. Had he but known that love is the outer 
court of which worship is the inner sanctuary, he 
might have risen from the created to the uncreated. 
But here his early theories stood in his way and 
barred any further advance. He was pledged to a 
psychology which denied the existence of any spiritual 
instincts in man, and to a philosophy which gave no 
place for the doctrine of final causes. This was the 
fatal flaw in all his thinking—the strange defect in 
his early training which no amount of after-culture 
could overcome. By a mere tour de force he could 
throw himself into the region of the imagination and 
understand poetry, as a mathematician might the 
laws of rhythm, without feeling its subtle essence. 
But this was all that his education could do for him. 
At this point he stood still, never to advance further. 
The sense of dependence on an unseen Father and 
Friend—that duty to God which is the fear of the 
Lord at first, and which is afterwards perfected into 
love—this was to him an unknown region, and the 
result is seen in his own confessions. He has him- 
self written the heaviest censure of his own system. 
We need no other witness than his own to’ condemn 
his theory of life. Tried by the tests which he has 
himself set up, it is miserably wanting; it fails to 
satisfy our aspirations at present, while it leaves the 
entire future a dark and distressing enigma. 

In these days, when secularism is proclaimed as the 
only true education of man, Mr. Mill’s life may be 
said to be a warning from one who has himself 
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sed beyond the reach of our criticism. It is a 
yoice from beyond the tomb proclaiming to us, like that 
of another “‘ preacher,” that culture without godli- 
ness also is vanity. A less vigorous thinker, a less 
consistent logician, might not have pushed his con- 
dusions to the same length, but then we should have 
lacked that confirmation of our faith as to the ‘‘ whole 
duty of man.” To fear God and to keep His com- 
mandments, that is wisdom and that is understanding. 
This simple lesson, which a child in a village school 
knows, was hidden from one of the wise and prudent 
ones: why and for what reason is a solemn mystery 
which we dare not enter upon. We here only note 
the fact, and leave the lesson for those who are wise 
to learn it. No other hand than Mr. Mill’s could 
have traced this with the same distinctness. An 
ordinary biographer would have written the record 
of his intellectual triumphs, but Mr. Mill himself 
goes further than this, and shows us the secret despair 
of a heart feeding on its own bitter regrets. When 
Henry Martyn, as senior wrangler, awoke to find 
fame an empty shadow, he was led on to know God, 
and to find in Him his portion for ever. But Mr. 
Mill unhappily was never led on to make the same 
discovery. If we would sum up the experience of 
his life, it would be in these well-known lines of 
the poet— 

‘¢ They who mourn the most 
‘Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The tree of knowledge is not that of life,” 





MATTHEW MORRISON: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
CHAPTER V.—MR. KEMP THE LAWYER AND HIS SISTER. 


[" was a great change to me, living in town. No 
doubt 1 was at first much attracted by the 


novelty of everything around me; but this gradually 
wore off, and I began secretly to pine for the repose 


and freedom of my old home. The city air wanted 
elasticity, and depressed my spirits. Oh, how my 
imagination dwelt on the green pastures and crystal 
waters of my native place, and often did I long for 
the wings of a bird that I might flee thither and be 
at rest. It seemed to me a haven of peace and 
serenity, and those that abode there were to me the 


| blessed and excellent of the earth. 


Cousin Braidfute had got us a reasonably good 
house, though it was a confined and dingy place 
compared with the manse. Our relative was un- 
doubtedly a sagacious and practical man, but he 
interfered too much in our concerns, and scarcely 
allowed us a voice in them. We soon grew to feel 
as if his shadow was always hovering over the house, 
and the fear of offending him made my mother timid 
and nervous. Besides, he was deficient in hospi- 
tality, considering that we were strangers in the town. 

We speedily got a good lodger for our best parlour 
and the ails bedroom. He was sent to us by 
Mr. Kemp, the writer to the Signet, to whom we got 
a letter of introduction from -Mr. Tait. A small 
college bursary in the gift of the Senatus had become 
vacant through the death of the holder; and Mr. 
Tait thoughé that Mr. Kemp, from his influential 
position, might be able to procure it for me. It 
was a great undertaking for my mother to call upon 
a stranger and a lawyer, but the chance of the bur- 
sary, small as it was, was not to he lost; and the 
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very day that we received the letter, without 
consulting Cousin Braidfute, who otherwise would 
have had his finger in the pie, she and I set off to 
call upon Mr. Kemp in George’s Square. 

We found it one of the largest houses in the 
square. It looked so grand and imposing that we 
feared Mr. Kemp might be a proud man, and not 
very accessible to strangers in our now reduced cir- 
cumstances. So we took a turn round by the garden 
railing in the centre to gain courage before ringing 
the door-bell. But the longer we delayed the more 
nervous we grew; besides, as I suggested, some 
other person might have heard of the bursary, and 
be on his way to speak to Mr. Kemp about it, and 
by dilly-dallying I might lose it. This supposition 
quickened our movements, and in another minute we 
had rung the bell. 

The servant who appeared said that her master 
was at present engaged, but showed us into the 
dining-room to wait for him. It was a large, hand- 
some, well-furnished apartment, and the portrait of 
a gentleman above the mantelpiece catching my eye 
as I entered, lightened my spirits, for I thought that 
it probably was a likeness of Mr. Kemp, and the 
face, though pernickity, was a very benevolent one. 

‘‘T wish it was over, Matthew, my dear,’’ said my 
poor mother. 

“‘T think,” said I, to encourage her, ‘that that 
picture must be a likeness of Mr. Kemp, mother, 
and though the face is rather singular, it has a kind 
look. 

‘‘Do you think so, my dear?” said she, gazing 
wistfully up at it, and then I saw that her eyes were 
full of tears. She looked at it for a few moments 
only, then turned to the window, and sat as if 
examining the square through the low blinds, but 
utterly unconscious, I was sure, of what she saw. I 
knew she was thinking of former days, when no such 
cares as this devolved upon her; and that she was 
feeling how helpless and desolate a woman is who is 
a widow, and especially a widow with straitened 
means. 

We had to wait a considerable time; but at last 
there was the sound of voices in the lobby, followed 
by the shutting of the house door. Then the door of 
the dining-room was suddenly burst open—that is 
the only word that describes the action—and a little 
gentleman in a state of apparent hurry and excite- 
ment ran rather than walked into the room. He 
was without doubt the original of the portrait that I 
had been contemplating. He was small in stature, 
and extremely thin and meagre, and every line of his 
face and motion of his body showed activity and 
energy. His eyes were very black and keen, and as 
he entered they examined us with a rapid and pene- 
trating glance. I had never seen a Frenchman then, 
or I should have taken him for one. He was dressed 
with great neatness, and he wore powder in his hair, 
though it had then fallen into disuse. 

His entrance was so startling and so unlike that 
of a grave business man, that my mother and I in 
our surprise almost jumped from our seats. He 
politely motioned us to resume them, and sitting 
down himself by the table, began to drum restlessly 
with his fingers upon it. 

‘‘Good morning, madam ; what is your business 
with me?” he inquired, in tones as abrupt and rapid 
as his movements. 

My mother’s presence of mind had entirely de- 
serted her, and instead of presenting our letter of 
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introduction to Mr. Kemp, in her agitation she 
dropped it on the carpet. He instantly picked it up, 
and seeing it was directed to himself, broke the seal, 
and began to read after glancing at the signature. 
While reading, he more that once raised his eyes 
and looked at us over the letter, and I felt that I 
had never before encountered such a searching glance. 
On finishing, he folded it up lengthways, made some 
jotting with his pencil on the back of it, and then 
put it into his pocket. He then spoke both gently 
and compassionately to my poor mother, who looked 
very sad and feeble in her deep widow’s weeds. 

‘‘T have met with your late husband, madam,” he 
said. 

‘Indeed, sir,’ said my mother, evidently re- 
lieved. 

‘‘A worthy man, madam; a good scholar and a 
worthy man. This is your son, madam?” 

“My younger son, Matthew, sir.” 

‘You have come to reside in town, madam, I per- 
ceive. What is your direction?” 

My mother gave it to him, and we were glad to 
see him take out the letter again and note it down— 
it looked business-like. Having restored the letter 
to his pocket, he started up, hurried to the fireplace, 
and rung the bell. 

“Let Miss Kemp know that I wish to see her 
here,” he said, when the servant answered it. 

I had been wondering whether he was a married 
man, but now supposed that a sister kept his house. 
He stood fidgeting on the hearthrug, twisting his 
fingers and puckering his face in an extraordinary 
fashion till the lady made her appearance. 

She was the exact counterpart of himself. Indeed, 
so like were they, that people not intimately ac- 
quainted with them naturally supposed them to be 
twins, which they were not. Like him, she had a 
kind of birdlike quickness in all her movements, 
and such uprightness of carriage, especially of the 
head and neck, that at this first interview with her 
I thought she was probably suffering from a stiffness 
in the muscles of the latter. She was dressed with 
great, though somewhat old-fashioned, precision, 
and wore very brief petticoats, thus exhibiting a pair 
of the trimmest feet and ankles I have ever seen. 
Notwithstanding these peculiarities, her appearance 
was decidedly prepossessing, and she had a very 
lively, pleasant countenance, less indicative of acute- 
ness of intellect than her brother’s, but expressive 
both of singleness of mind and goodness of heart. 
She came hurrying into the room, apologising as 
she did so in a chatty, sociable kind of way for keep- 
ing us waiting, though that did not exceed a few 
minutes, and she had to be called, she explained, 
from the upper floor of the house. 

‘This is Mrs. Morrison, Miss Kemp,” said her 
brother, as soon as she gave him the opportunity to 
speak, ‘‘ and this is her son, Mr. Matthew.” 

Miss Kemp shook hands with us in a kindly way, 
and then sat down beside my mother. 

‘‘ Mrs. Mortison has just come to reside in Edin- 
burgh, Miss Kemp,” continued the formal but polite 
little gentleman; ‘‘she is quite a stranger here, 
therefore I doubt not that you will easily discover 
some way in which you can be of service to her.” 

‘Certainly, brother, certainly,” said his sister, 
smiling affectionately on him as she sat bolt upright 
in her chair. F 

‘* And Miss Kemp, you will have the goodness to 
explain to Mrs. Morrison the necessity for my leaving 





her at present—business must be attended to, 
madam, you are aware;” and, paying no attention 
to my mother’s earnest endeavours to express her 
gratitude, he darted up to her, adding, ‘‘ Your hus- 
band was a worthy man, madam; his piety and 
learning would have obtained him a prominent posi- 
tion in the church but for his own modesty, and J 
shall do all I can to serve his son.” (How proud] 
was to hear my father thus spoken of!) ‘‘ And Miss 
Kemp, allow me to recommend a glass of wine for 
Mrs. Morrison after—after her exertions.” 

He then shook hands with her, patted me on the 
shoulder in passing, and in another moment was out 
of the room. f 

My mother did not look quite at her ease at first; 
but Miss Kemp was so chatty and cordial as she 
trotted between the cupboard and table with the 
wine and cake, which she would not permit either of 
us to decline, that the little embarrassment soon wore 
off; and by the time my mother had taken her glass 
of wine—of which she seemed much the better—the 
pair were conversing like old friends. And before 
our visit was over she had told Miss Kemp all our 
little history. My poor mother could not speak of 
recent events without breaking down into weeping; 
and our kind hostess drew out her pocket-handker- 
chief and cried for sympathy. 

It was a considerable time before she would permit 
us to leave her. We said nothing to each other till 
we had walked some way from the door, and then 
the impulse came at once upon both of us to laugh 
at the start we got when Mr. Kemp suddenly burst 
into the room. But altogether, we thought we had 
made friends for ourselves. 

‘‘And I am sure we need them, Matthew, my 
dear,” said my mother, sighing deeply. 

‘You will never need friends, mother,” said J, 
‘as long as your sons are to the fore;” at which 
words my mother put her arm within mine and 
looked lovingly into my face. 

‘God has been very good to us,” she said, grate- 
fully, ‘‘ and I somehow think, Matthew, my dear, that 
you will get the bursary.” 

And I did get the bursary. Miss Kemp herself 
brought us the first news of it, and Archie was fortu- 
nately at home when she called. 


Sonnets of the Sucred Pear. 
BY THE REV. 8S. J. STONE, M.A. 
SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
**So run, that ye may obtain.” —1 Cor. ix. 24. 
A=" the world the ghostly struggle lies ; 
Life, Death, the only limits of that plain 
At whose extreme the bright immortal Gain 
Is seen in OnE, the Giver and the Prize. 
‘‘ Long is the course! how shall I agonise 
Through days and years, nor ever makg in vain 
All by one step: how run that I obtain ?” 
So in a weak despair my spirit cries. 
I know not, O my soul, save that I know 
Emmanuel once the heat and burden boro 
Of all that way: thy Master went before : 
His own tired feet have gone where thine must go. 
On, then, in hopo; so run! thy Judge is He 
Whose love to thine is calling, ‘ Follow Me.” 
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DISCHARGED Prisoners’ Arp Socrery.—The Marquis of 
Westminster makes, through the press, the following appeal in 
behalf of this useful and meritorious society :—‘‘ Founded in 
1857, it has since that period assisted 7,906 men and women on 
their discharge from convict prisons. Since the last meeting 
of the committee, on the 27th of July, it has undertaken 138 
fresh cases, which have been dealt with in the following 
manner :—Of the 136 men it has aided, two ‘are at present 
awaiting emigration (to join friends abroad), 21 have obtained 
berths on board ship, one is awaiting a berth, 32 have been 
assisted in the country, 54 are at work in the metropolitan 
district, 13 are at present unemployed (having been very 
recently discharged from prison), three have been lost sight of, 
one has enlisted in the army, one is an invalid, one is living 
on his own private property, four have been assisted to emigrate, 
and three have just been discharged from prison. The two 
women have been assisted to emigrate to join friends in America. 
In addition to this work the Society has a Refuge for Women 
on leaving convict prisons, at which there are at present 33 
inmates, and from which 10 have been placed out in the last 
three months. The expenses attendant on the establishment 
of this Refuge at Russell House, Streatham, have been very 
heavy, a large laundry having been built and furnished with 
the necessary appliances. Though the committee intend using 
every effort to make this Refuge nearly or entirely self-support- 
ing, it has proved at present so costly as to exhaust the funds 
of the Society, and donations and subscriptions are very urgently 
needed to enable the work here to be carried on with its full 
efficiency.” 

Nationa Desr.—The present National Debt is less than 
one year’s aggregate income of the whole people of the nation. 
Itis computed not to be 8 per cent. of the aggregate value of 
the real and personal property in these isles. Taking the popu- 
lation at 32 millions at this date, the present debt is equal to 
£24 10s. per head. Fifteen years back the amount, owing 
mainly to the smaller population, was £30 per head. The 
present interest of the National Debt is equal to about 17s. 
per head, or less than one-half of what it was in the year 1815, 
at the close of the great French War. So that, by an auto- 
matic or self-acting process, we are progressively reducing the 
burden of our debt. 

Brewers’ Mreasvre.—While small tradespeople and street 
hawkers are strictly watched in the matter of weights and 
measures, a strange laxity is allowed in larger concerns, as, for 
instance, in the casks of brewers. A few of the great firms 
may give full measure, but in the nine-gallon casks of ordinary 
use it is not expected that 36 quarts are always to be found. 
The ‘‘Times” says, that, ‘‘In enumerating and describing 
the new instruments acquired by his department in the course 
of the past year, the warden of the standards states that he 
has obtained from Berlin a specimen of the cubic apparatus for 
verifying casks, adopted by the German Standards Commission. 
Although some objections were raised to the proposed verifica- 
tion and stamping of casks in Germany when the project of 
law for the regulation of weights and measures was before the 
Committee of the Federal Parliament, yet the proposition was 
eventually adopted at the express desire of the German wine- 
growers. The warden suggests it as a subject worth conside- 
ration whether a similar regulation should not be adopted in 
this country, more particularly in respect of ale and beer casks. 
For a long period such a regulation was in force here, and was 
exercised by the Coopers’ Company of London. An Act of 
1531, 23 Henry vill, c. 4, directed that casks were to be made 
by artificers of the craft of coopers only. The barrel of beer 
was to contain 36 gallons, and of ale 32 gallons ; the kilderkin 
was to contain half and the firkin a quarter of those quantities. 
They were to be of just and good measure, or else above and 
not under ; and every artificer was to put his proper mark upon 
every one of them. No cooper was to make any other vessel 
for beer or ale of a greater or lesser number of barrels, unless he 
marked upon them the true and certain number of gallons they 
contained, to the end that every person might know the con- 
tents thereof. No other casks than were so marked were 
allowed to be used by beer and ale brewers under penalties.” 


Rick as Nutritious Dizer.—In the public correspondence 
caused by the threatened famine in Bengal, several old Indians 
wrote high praises of the nutritious power of rice, and espe- 
cially of congec, or rice boiled to consistency of gruel or thin 





jelly. Sir George Balfour, and other officers, having referred 
to this, Mr. N. W. Burton, a retired civilian, confirmed the state- 
ment thus : “I well remember, more than fifty years ago, when I 
was a Judge of the Supreme Court at the Cape of Good Hope, 
that diet being supplied to the prisoners in the country gaols, 
to a class of persons — Hottentots, Cafires, and Bushmen— 
whose fare, when at large, had been mostly animal food; but 
who, upon the congee diet, were well supported, and actually 
increased in fatness, upon this their sole diet. There is another 
general officer, at this time in England, who can confirm this 
statement—General Sir John Bell, G.c.3.” 


CANDLISH AS A PREACHER.—As a preacher and theologian 
he was not, as his most enthusiastic admirer, if in the slightest 
degree qualified to judge, will admit, the source of a new 
influence, the proclaimer of any original idea. He was content 
with the pulpit method of the Puritans, adopting their formal 
divisions, and confining himself to his text. That he was in 
some sense a great preacher may be regarded as proved, first, by 
his being for forty years the popular, we had almost said the 
adored, occupant of the pulpit of one of the largest and most 
refined congregations in Edinburgh ; and secondly, by the testi- 
mony of multitudes of men, now clergymen, lawyers, doctors, 
littérateurs, who, while students, heard him with enthralled 
admiration. But though we have personally felt the-spell, we 
could hardly say wherein it consisted. Doubtless it lay, to 
some extent, in the perfect unity which, formally divided as 
they were, always characterised the discourses of Candlish, 
From the first sentence to the last there was a continuity which 
satistied and fascinated the mind. There was always in the 
sermon a leading idea, and as he proceeded in its development 
the vehemence of the preacher increased, and the emotional 
climax was also the logical climax, so that the reasoning faculty 
blended its suffrage with the homage of the heart. The lan- 
guage, besides, was always forcible and expressive, and coming 
from the preacher’s own lips, enveloped in the glow of his 
ardour, it did not seem stiff.—Spectator. 

ASHANTEE WaAr.—Next to the climate, our native allies 
have as yet been amongst the most troublesome elements in the 
Ashantee war. In the campaign of 1863, England had the 
advantage of an officer on the Gold Coast whose services in dis- 
ciplining and leading the friendly native tribes mainly led to 
the speedy conclusion of the war, and to the peace which lasted 
till last year. The Hon. Captain Frederick Wood was the 
Receiver-General of the Gold Coast country. Just before the 
war, in the early spring of 1863, he was about to leave for Eng- 
land on sick leave. He fell a victim to the exposure and fatigue 
of the campaign. Of him the ‘‘ Times” thus wrote in an- 
nouncing his Jamented death :—‘‘ This gallant officer, it will 
no doubt be remembered, commanded our allies, consisting of 
various friendly tribes, numbering about 17,000. He did what 
it was supposed no other man in the colony could have done. 
Without the aid of one other white man, he commanded that 
large body of natives, kept order and discipline among them, 
and was universally respected and obeyed by the kings and chiefs 
in the camp.” Let us , on that there are men of the stamp of 
Captain Frederick Wood to the front in this new Ashantee war, 
that we may the sooner reach a desirable peace. 


Pumrinc Macuinery.—Some gigantic pumping machinery 
is now in the course of construction at Messrs. Gwynne’s factory 
at Hammersmith. The pumps, which deliver their water by 
centrifugal force, are intended for the reclamation of the Ferrara 
Marshes in Northern Italy. These marshes are about 200 square 
miles in extent, situated between the outlets of the River Po 
and the Volano, at Codegoro. This great work has been taken 
in hand by an Anglo-Italian company, the amount to be ex- 
pended being £500,000. The pumps stand from the ground 
about fourteen feet high, of a volute form, something like a 
nautilus shell. The discharge or outlet of these pumps, which 
are eight in number, is 54in. in diameter, and capable of 
discharging to a mean height of 7ft. 3in. 57,000 gallons per 
minute, the aggregate discharge from the eight being 456,000, 
being nearly half a million gallons per minute. This gives 
656,640,000 gallons per day of 24 hours, amounting to more 
than six times the whole of the water supplied by the London 
waterworks, Each pair of pumps is driven by a pair of com- 
ound engines entirely independent of the others, and carried 
. a bed-plate weighing about 25 tons. The pump shafts are 
of Bessemer forged steel, and connected to the crank-shaft by 
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turned bolts, The pump discs are 5ft. ip diameter, and work 
inside the volute at a speed of about 130 revolutions per minute 
to obtain the necessary centrifugal force to discharge the water. 
The steam cylinders for each pair of pumps are 27}in. and 
46% diameter respectively, the stroke being 2ft. 3in. The 
steam, after having been used in the small cylinder, is admitted 
into the large one, and expanded to a very low pressure ; by 
this means a great economy in fuel is obtained, which is very 
necessary in a country where coal is dear. The steam on leav- 
ing the large, or low-pressure cylinder, is conducted into a pair 
of surface condensers, placed on the discharge pipes of the pumps. 
The condensers are cylindrical tubes with tube plates at each 
end, and traversed by over 300 brass tubes, 3in. diameter, 
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through which the water from the pumps passes, thus giving 
the cooling surface for condensing the steam. An air-pump is 
placed between the condensers for pumping the vapour and 
condensed water from the condensers. At the discharge end of 
each pump is an enormous sluice valve, which can be easily 
opened or closed by one man, a small hydraulic cylinder being 
shoal on each valve for that purpose. The steam for working 
these engines is obtained from 10 boilers (2 being spare) ; each 
boiler is 7ft. diameter by 19ft long ; they are constructed with 
2 flues or furnaces which unite into a combustion chamber, the 
end of which terminates into 108 tubes, 3in. diameter by 4ft. 
long. Good engineering skill must have been exercised in con- 
structing such machinery—the largest yet constructed for the 
purpose. 


Eprnsurcnh AcADEMY JuBILEE YEAR.—Much was heard 
lately about the Jubilee Commemoration of the Oxford Union. 
Let us give a short paragraph to a northern institution dating 
from the same time, which has done the State some service. 
The Edinburgh Academy was opened as aclassical school on the 
Ist October, 1824. The High School had long been inadequate 
to meet the requirements of this field of education, especially 
since the great, extension of the city and its population in the 
New Town, Atthat time, in all the great schools, the classics 





were taught to the exclusion of everything else, and the 
Academy was the first to join other branches of culture, with a 
success which encouraged similar innovation at Eton, Rugby 
and other public schools. A truly liberal yet conservative 
plan of education might well ‘be expected from a board of 
directors among whom were Sir Walter Scott, Leonard 
Horner, Henry Cockburn, and James Moncrieff. The rector 
of the school was the Rev. John Williams, of Balliol, after. 
wards better known as Archdeacon Williams (of Cardigan), 
The rector in his annual reports, after the early years, used to 
give lists of academical honours, and other public distinctions 
gained by academy pupils. The list isnow a long and impos- 
ing one, and includes men of high mark in science and learning, 
in arts and arms, and in all professions and callings. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Justice Blackburn, Mr. Grant 
Duff, m.p., Lord Elcho, the late Frederick Robertson, of 
Brighton, are among the names that occur at the moment as 
well known in England. In Scotland, at the Bar and!in the 
Universities, some of the most distinguished men are old 
Academy boys. Aytoun, of the “ Lays,” was one of our early 
poet-laureates. There are now thousands of pupils of the 
Academy, many of them scattered in all parts of the world, 
to whom this brief note may give pleasure in recalling old 
times and associations. It would be well to have - some 
or geeagng volume before the early traditions of the school are 
ost. 


Fox anp GEEse.—Our frontispiece is copied from the paint- 
ing by Breton Riviere, a master in delineation of animal 
character, by permission of the owner, Robert Upperton, Esq., 
Brighton. 


Eucalyptus GLopuLus.—M. Gimbert, who has been long 
engaged in collecting evidence concerning the Australian tree 
‘Eucalyptus globulus,” the growth of which is surprisingly 
rapid, attaining besides gigantic dimensions, has addressed an 
interesting communication to the Academy of Sciences. This 
plant, it now appears, possesses an extraordinary power of 
destroying miasmatic influence in fever-stricken districts. It 
has the singular property of absorbing ten times its weight of 
water from the soil, and of emitting antiseptic camphorous 
effluvia. When sown in marshy ground it will dry it up ina 
very short time. The English were the first to try it at the 
Cape, and within two or three years they completely changed 


the climatic condition of the unhealthy parts of the colony. 
A few years later its plantation was undertaken on a large 


scale in various parts of Algeria. At Pardock, twenty miles 
from Algiers, a farm situated on the banks of the Hamyze was 
noted for its extremely pestilential air. In the spring of 1867, 
about 1,300 of the eucalyptus were planted there. In July of 
the same year—the time when the fever season used to set in— 
not a single case occurred, yet the trees were not more than 
nine feet high. Since then complete immunity from fever has been 
maintained. In the neighbourhood of Constantine the farm of 
Ben Machydlin was equally in had repute. It was covered 
with marshes both in winter and summer. In five years the 
whole ground was dried up by 14,000 of these trees, and 
farmers and children enjoy excellent health. At the factory of 
the Gue de Constantine, in three years a plantation of eucalyptus 
has transformed twelve acres of marshy soil into a magnificent 
park, whence fever has completely disappeared, In the island 


of Cuba this and all other paludal diseases are fast disappearing ~ 


from all the unhealthy districts where the tree has been intzo- 
duced. We have no information as to whether this beneficent 
tree will grow in other than hot climates. We hope that expe- 
riments will be made to determine this; in the Italian marshes, 
for instance. It would be a good thing to introduce it on the 
West Coast of Africa. —Homeward Mail. 


LAWRENCE ScHoLARsuip.—On the retirement of Lord 
Lawrence from the chairmanship of the London School Board, 
a complimentary farewell dinner. was given by his colleagues. 
In the name of the whole Board Mr. Charles Reed, M.P., paid-a 
cordial tribute of respect to their noble leader. It has certainly 
been a crowning honour in his life, that after rétiring from his 
viceregal office, Lord Lawrence should have devoted himself to 
the laborious and comparatively humble duties of the School 
Board. Nothing could have impelled him to this duty but the 
truest patriotism. Having maintained in India the claims of 
Christianity as the. truest defence of the nation, it was only 
natural that under his presidency the use of the Bible should 
be found in every school established by the London Board. 
A more permanent commemoration of the chairmanship of 
Lord Lawrence will be the foundation of one or more scholar- 
ships in connection with the London schools. 2 
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P. at Home atHome | 


Africa, West Ooustof . . . + +s a / India (vii Southampton) . 4, » » » + 
Australia (vii Southampton & Suez). . . , Italy (vid Belgium). . . . « » » » 204, 
Austria (via Ostend or Calais) . . . » 84 . Japan (vid Southampton or United States) 8d. 
Belgium (direct mail) . . . . +. + + ‘ Madagascar (French packet). . ... Ws 
Beyrout (vii Marseilles) . . . . . . 8d, " Madeira (direct packet or Lisbon) . . . 6d. 
Braails (vii Southampton or Liverpool) , , . Malia (vii Southampton). . ... . 64, 
Buenos ayres (vid Southn. or Liverpool) . / / Menieo (vii Southampton). . .. . . 6da 
Canada (Canadian packet) io wg 4 Pe eae oe . 6d. 
Cape Const Castle . . . . . 2 « + 3 New Brunswick (vii Halifax). . . 
CapeofGood Hope. . . 1. » «+ + ‘ ; New ear ae eek oe 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . . . . 84d, New Zealamd (via Southn. & San Francisco) 
China (via Southampton or United States) > Nova Seotia (wii Halifax) . . . .. .» 
Constantinople (vid Marseilles) 9 Ve ee Sierra Leone ol i 

Egypt (vii Southampton). . . .. + Spain (vid Pramee) , . . . 

Fromeeand Algeria. . . . -« & 5 Mt. FM Be ge es 
Gold Ooast (British) . . . 1. 2. e + ; Suez (vid Southampton) 
Germany (vid Ostend or Calais). . . . 8a, . Sweden (vii France)... . . 
Gibraltar (via Southampton). . .. - 4 . Switzerland Ay! Béelginmm). .. . 
cs ee eas ele me . a} oe Tasmania (vii outhampton & Suez) 
Holland (vii France or Belgium) .. . 84, ; i” “jf - = Cee 
Hong Kong (vii Southampton or U. States) Ba. : West Indies (British) 


@ signifies additional to pay on delivery, 


The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders fer | 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazineand postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HALFPENGE. 
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THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
An Angel Unawates. By the Author of “ Laird Nabal,” (Illustrated | “7 will erise ani go unto my Father.” (With Engraving aller 
by H. Freneh,) Leonelli Spatio.) 
The Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia. By Professor MILLIGAN, | Church Attraction and Church Work. By the Rev, Gxoxd: | 
one ofthe New Testa ment Company of Revisers, DESPARD, M.A, | 
Old Truths in New Lights. Hlustrations of Scripture by Native | “Coli enarrant gloriam Dei.” 
Polynesian Preathers. By the Rev, W, Wratt Grit, B.A. (With | 4 Polynesian Incident. 
Engravings,) Moab. 
Precious Soule, By C. B. Hurprron. The Invalid’s Portion, and Thoughts for the Afficted. 
Notes from an Indian Orphanage. The Pulpit in the F :—Making Light of Sip. 
| TheHomesand Haunts of Martin Luther, By Rev. Dr. StouGHTON amily : 
(With -Engravings by E, Whymper,) Sabbath Thoughts. 
Captain Morgan. . ‘for Young :—The Sheemaker’s Bill, (With Ilustraticn )- 
Jewish Coins and Money of the Bible, By FakpEric W. MADDEN. Saved in a Flood.—A Mother's Record.—The Little Grey Bird, 
(With numerous Engravings,) Scripture Exercises, 
Auricular Confession. Monthly Religious Record. 











RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW ; 65, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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